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INTRODUCTION 



If you want to knpw whether your students have 
learned what you expected them to learn, look at 
their behavior . . . their performance in the class- 
room or laboratory. To find out whether they have 
learned the required iacts, data, of 'information, 
you can examine their performance on some type 
of written ("paper-and-pencil") test.to determine 
whether they have acqoired the ne|6essary occu- 
(Mtlonal akllla and tachnlquaa, you can observe 
their performance as they actually go through a 
manipulative process or dse a certain machine. If 
you want to know whether your students have de- 
veloped desirable attitudaa about their^ occupa- 
tions and peers in- the world of work, you can 
observe their behavior, note what they say, or 
check their performance on an attitude scale 
These three kinds of performance— knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes— take in everything teachers 
want to know about the progress of their students 

There are a number of good reasons why you 
want to check the performance of your students. 
Most obviously, m the process of evaluating stu- 
dent performance, you are gathering data which 
you can use for assigning course grades. At the 
same time,, this evaluation provides feedback to 
students so they know how well they^re cooing in 
your program, and what they must do to^improve. 
The results of student assessment will provide you 
with valuable Information about the effectiveness 



of your own teaching— whether your students are 
learning, or whether you need to change your 
teaching strategies. Finally, assessment of student 
performance can be used ior student placement 
.(for example, to assign a student the next unit of 
work, ordeter'mine whether he/she has completed 
the occupational program). 

It should be apparent that assessing student per- 
formance (testing) is really a learning proceiss. 
Your students learn more about their subject and 
about themselves. You learn about the progress of 
your students, and atthe same time, about yourself 
as a te^icher. Constructing and administering tests 
should be approached In that liqht, not asav^ay of 
Scoring points against-your students. 

In the three\iodules that cover assessment of 
student performance, the principles and practices 
of assessing the thrfe areas of student learning 
(knowledge, skills, and attitudes) are covered. In 
this particular module, you will learn how to assess 
student performance as it relates to knowledge of * 
the facts, data, related information, and proce-' 
dures involved in your vocational courses. As yo^u 
achieve competence in this area, you will be able 
to construct, administer, and score essay tests, 
oral tests, and objective tests such as true-false, 
multiple choice, and matching Tbie should lead to 
improved student performance and improved in- 
.struction. 
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EnabNng ObiMtlv^s: 

1. After completing thtf required reading, demor^strate 
* kr>owtedge of the techniques and procedures for as- 
sessing studeht cognitive performance (Learning 
Experience /). 

2, Using selected cognitive performance objectives, 
construct five multiple-choice test items to nrwasure 
their achievement (Learning Experience II) ^ 

3 Using selecteocognitive performance objectives, 
construct a matching item to measure tf»ir achieve- 
ment (Learning Experience III) 

4 Using selected i:ognitive performance objectives, 
construct five completion test items to measure their 
achievement (Learning Experience IV) 

5. Using selected cognitive performance objectives, 
qonstruct ten true-false test items to measure their 
achievement (Learning Experience V) 

6 Usmg selected cognitive performance objectives, 
construct three essay test items to measure their 
achievement (Learning E/perience VI) 

7 Using a selected cognitive performance objective, 
construct one case study/problem^solvmg test lt^m 
to measure its achievement (Laming Experience 
VII) 

8 Using selected cognitive performance objectives, 
construct five oral test items to measure their 
achievement (LBarning Experience VIII) 

Resources 

Alist of the outside resources which supplement those 
contilined withm the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability anfj the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences In yprur occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any diffjculty 
with directions, or^n assessing your progress at any 
time. 

LMmIng Experience i ^ 

Required 

Reference Green, John A Teacher-Made Test^ 
Second Edition New York, NY 4Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, Inc , 1975 
. Optionaf 

' Reference MaHmg the Classroom Test A Guide for 
Teachers Princeton, NJ. Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, 1969^ 



The filmstrip and accompanying record or tape, 
. "Planning/' Part I of the filmstrip series, Making 
Your Own Tests, Educatfonal Testing Service, 
Cooperative Test Division, Princeton, New Jersey, 
n.d 

The filmstrip and accompanying record or tape, * 
."Construction," Part II of the filmstrip series. Mak- 
ing Your Own Tests, Educational Testing Service, 
Cooperative Test Pivision, Pnnceton, New Jersey, 
n.d. . * 

Filmstrip projector for viewing the fllmstrips 
A screen for use with the projector. 
A r0cord player or tape recorder for listening to the 
accompanying records or tapes 

Learning Experience It > ^ 

^Required ^ ^ 

Reference: Green, John A Teacher-Made Tests 
Second Edition. New York. NY Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, Inc , 1975. ' <^ 

Optioifal _ 1^ 

Reference. Micheels, William J and M Pay Karnes. 
Measuring Educational Acl^ievemBnt, New York, 
NY •.McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960 
Reference Multiple-Choice Questions A Close 
Look Princeton, NJ Educational Testing Service, 
1963 • ' * . 

Peers to critique your nriultiple-choice test items. 

Learning Experience III % 

Required 

Reference Green, John A Teacher-Made Tests 
Second Editiem New Ydrk, NY Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, Inc , 1975 
Optional 

Peers to critique your matching item 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

Reference,, preen, John A Teacher-Made Te^ts, 
Second Edition New York. NY Harper & Row Pub* 



V 



lishers, Inc , 1975 
Optional 

Peers to critique your completion test items 

Learning Ekperlence V 

Required 

Reference Green, John A Teacher-Made Tests 
Second Edition New York, NY Harper & Row Pub- 
lisher^, Inc , 1975 " 
Optional 

Peers to critique your true-false test itfiThs 



LMn^^ Experience VI 

Required 

Second Edition New York, NY. Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, Inc.. 1975^ 
Optional 

Reference: Bloom, Benjamin S (Ed ) Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives, Handbook I Cognitive 
Domain. New York, NY David McKay Company, 
Inc. 1956. * ' 

Peers to cntique your essay test itenns 

Learning Experience VII » 

, Optional 

Peers to critique your case study/problenn-solving 
test Item , 

Learning Experience VIII 

Required^ 

'Reference Green, John A Teacher-Made Tests 
Second Edition New York, NY Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers. Inc , 1975 . * 
Optional 

Peers to critique your oral test items 

Learning Experience IX 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can assess 
student cognitive (knowledge) performance 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
assessing student cognitive (knowledge) perfor- 
mance. 



\' 

This module cov«rt pertormanq© ©lament numt»f|i;142. 149-153. 156- 
160 from C«Mn J Cotr*lt at at . Modal Curripj^Jor Vocational and 
Tachnical E<^ucati6n f^aporlNo W (Columbus. C^^The Center for Voca- 
tk>r>«l Education. Th« Ohk> State Untversrty) Tf>a^ elements in this, 
docum«nt*form the research base for all Tl>e Centers P6TE module 
development ^ 

for informatibn about the ^r>erat organization of ea^h module, general 
procedurii fofjhe^r use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
rTX)dulee. see About lifting The Center s PBTE Modules on the rnside 
bacK cover 
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Learning Experience I 
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^ Win itm Mftmnatim itiMt 

Pttlommfice, pp, 9-14 



Y(Hi wHI be reading Qreen, T§a^wr4/lm^ T0§t$, pp. 5-^ 



You mty wM> to rMd tilt suppttiMntary mtor^^ 
Tea?; A QuidBfar T0§ch0r$, pp. 3-lf; ^ 



Yoy imry wiih to view itnd listiii to eM "'Cbnttructkm*'* Perte t 

e^ M^of the ftimftrlp/kape oriecord tt^^^KMgl^^y^ ?Mt* 



YocrwHi be demon^eting lcMwled9i.9( tim tiiicl«*|tiMief}tf,piooM^^ 
tor a iei a jli n g itudeiH oognittve p e^offf w ic e t»y'pofiipirttaf Ifir Seft- 
Che^pp. 15-16. ^ 
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Activity _ 



For informaWon on the Afferent types of tests used tfvi»sesstng studerit 
cognitive performance, and on the procedures for constructing and ad- 
ministering these tests, read the*following*information sheet: 



ASSESSING STUDENTCOGNITIVE PERFORMANCE 



Aft^r you develop the student performance ob- 
jectives for a uni^ or lesson, ^ you need to decide 
how you will evaluate each student's progress and 
performance in achieving these objectives. In this 
module, we are concerned with evaluating cognl- 
tivf (knowledge) types of objectives. 

Generalivi the first step in the process of evalQat- 
ing student achievement of cognitive objectives is 
to exaTnine the objectives to determine what level 
of knowledge is to be evaluated According to 
B|oom,2 objectives in the knowledge domain 
(area) can be classified into a taxonomy — an or- 
derly grouping of objectives into categories be- 
ginning with simple knowledge (e.g., recall of 
facts) and progressing through more and more 
complex levels of knowing (e.g., evaluation of a 
decision). Thus, if the objective were to ' identify 
th6 parts of an internal combustion engine," you 
would classify it as a lower-level objective involv- 
ing simple recognition and recall 




The second step is to determine what evajuation 
technique(s) (tests, questionnaires, checklists, rat- 
ing sqales, etc.) to use to measure student pro- 



1 To gam skill m developing student performance^objectrves. you may 
wish to refer to Module B-2. Develop Student Perlormance Obiectives 
For fnformetion concerning the establishment of the performance 
crtterM which urvjerhe your measurement of student achievement, you 
may wish to refer to Module D-l. Establish Student Performance 
Crifria 

2 Beniamin S Bloom (Ed ). Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Hand- 
book / Cognitive Domain (New York. NY David McKay Company. )nc 
1956) 



gress toward achieving the Objective. An objective 
involving simple recall of facts would obviously 
require a different type of evaluation technique 
than an objective requiring the student to analyze 
and/or evaluate a situation or sojve a problem 

Types of Tests ^ 

Achievement in the area of knowledge is usu- 
ally measured by tests— objective, essay, case 




study/problem-solving, or oral. The objective type 
of test IS most widely used today. The following 
types of items can make up the objective test* 

• True-false 

• Listing 

• Matching ^ 

• Completion 

• Multiple-choice ' 

Later learning experiences in this module will 
elaborate on the levels of knowledge th^ each of 
these items best evaluates and will provide con- 
struction details. For example, true-false items^re 
one good means of determining if astudent knows 
certain facts True-false items are hot, however, 
very effective indicators of a student's ability to 
apply knowledge. 
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Essay (oc written) test items can be worded so as 
to determine a student's— 

• con^prehenslen of certain informatiorl r 

• ability Jto analyze^elements 

• ability to mak? judgments from certain condi- 
tion^, known facts, etc. 

An essay item can be stated In question form as 
well as problem form. Caution Has to be t£^ken in 
^using the essay test, for many tirtjes what one is 
really evaluating is a student's ability to write. 

The oral type of examination can be used when 
you want an individual student to solve a problem, 
•speculate about a new situation, discuss relation- ; 
ships, etc.— the higher levels of knowledge. The 
oral test items, along with an answer key, should 
be written by the teacher pHor to conducting the 
examination. OraEt tests are very time-consuming, 
because response^ are given by each gtudent one 
at a time. They may. also be invalid unless each 
student answers each question. This implies that 
oral examinations should be conducted individu- 
ally between one student and one teacher. 

The case'study/problem-solvlng type of test is 
excelleftt for measuring achievement of the higher 
level ot cognitive objectives. Performance in the 
cognitive area involves manipulating knowledge 
rather than the physical manipulation involved in 
the psychomotor area. Most ^ case study and 
problem-solving items require students to apply, 
analyze, synthesize, andVor evaluate data and con- 
cepts in order to derive solutions to problems or 
rpake recommendations for handling particular 
s^ituations effectively. 

Constructing a Test ' 

Mone of these various evaluation techniques is 
valuable unless (1 ) it is in a form that tru ly evaluates 
the learning specified ii\the objective, (2) the rules 
for constructing the items are followed, (3) an 
inflexible key is developed prior to the administra/ 
tion of the test, and (4) the environment»for taking 
the test is controlled. The inflexible key^ is of 
greatest importance in the oral, essay; and case 
study/problem-solving types of tests, because 
these lend themselves to subjectivity (personal 
judgment regarding the value of responses). 

A goc^ test has six characteristics. It is a valid 
test (it Tneasures what it is supposerf to mea- 
sure — achievement of student performance ob- 
jectives). It is reliable (it accurately and consis- 
tently measures what it is supposed to measure). It 
is objective and fair to all students (everyone has 
equal opportunity to reveal what they have 
learned). It Is tllscrlmlnating (students who really 
made greater progress in^achieving the objectives 
are revealed). A good test is comprehehslve (it 



covers all of tlqi§ objectives in the unit and/or les- 
son). And finally, it is easy to use in terms of admin- 
tstraljon and scoring. - 




/ 



Good tests are difficuU to construct^Often, in an 
effort to achieve one characteristic, we end up with 
a.CMflict with another characteristic. For ex- 
ampE„ the test may be long enough to^make it 
comprehensive; but, it may not be reiable be- 
cause slow readers may not be able to complete it. 
A few tips regarding each of the characteristics 
follow. ^ ' * . . 

' Validity.— To ensure that the test will be valid 
(measures what it issuppoa#d to), start by examin- 
ing *the student performance objectives. Always 




check the action verb in the objective (the part of 
the objective that states what the student will be 
doing) before deciaing how best to evaluate/ 
measure the achievement. Many teachers develop 
test items that measure only the recall and recogni- 
tion levels of knowledge, while the objectives call 
for the student to apply knowledge. 

You shield also make sure that the test mea- 
sures achievement only in your area of specializa- 
tipn, Yiot knowledge that is generaHy known. A 
good technique to use to help prevent th(S from 
happening is to ask students that are not .erVrolled 
in your class to take the test or tpke some items 
from the^test. If their responses are correct, you 
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maybe measuring general knowledgeyathier than 
achievemenVof the'intended^tudentperflSrmance 

objectives. ' * ^ 

When developing teacher-made-tesjts, c&ntent 
. validity (the degree'^o yvhich e test. gatherg^.data 
relevant to the pirforrviance objectives) is vq^ im- 
portant. A technique. that |;an. t^e us^d to Vilify th6-- 
^ content validity of a testis to «$k artoJth6f ^uairfied 
person (fellov\/' teacher or adnr^inistratbr) to review 
the perfor^nance objectives and the test items de- 
veloped to see how well thay match. Ask the re- 
viewer to check to aee whether the items reflect the 
main intent of the objectives. Tp facilitate this re- 
view and verification process, you should provide 
the reviewer with a copy of your lesson plans aqd 
ar^yjo4tier Materials used to help students achieve 
the objectives being assessed. 

RellabHIty.— ^The reliability of a test (it measures 
accurately and consistently wftat it is supposed to 
. measure) is directly related to the validity of a test . 
Ifatest IS valid, it is probably reliable However, the 
following factors may also influence a ^t's relia- 
bility. 1^ ■ 

• How 4ong the test is. For example, if the^st is 
so lowg that students do not have time to 
complete it, it is not a reliable measure of what 
the students know. 

^ • How clear aM objective the items are For 
* example, ambiguous items — those that can 
be irrterpreted in more than one way— are not 
reliable indicators of how well students know 
the material 

• How simple and straightforward the direc- 
tions are. If students cannot gnderstanc^ w'hat 
they are being asked to do, q^uite obviously the 
test IS unreliable 

• How objective the scoring is For exam|>te, if 
' % the test does not have an inflexible key for 

scoring, a particularly sloppy .paper imay 
cause a teacher to take off points for errors 
that have nothing to do with the objectives 
being evaluated 




• How enhotionally and physically ready the 
. students ace If a student is upSe^, or^feeling ill, 

the test may not provide a reliable mdicaUon 
t of whether he/she has achieved the objec- 

tive(s) in question ^ . " - 

Teachers cqn use three noastatist^cal methods 
fo enhance theVeljability. of ^ te3t One is to have . 
tvyo equivalent forms of the same'test However; 
vfery few teacfters use this me^^iod, because it ia 
difficult to construct equivalent, tests for Jhe same 
objectives. Another method is tq give the s^me test 
a second time, allowin^very little time between the. 
fwo adnvlhistrations This is effective, but it does 
^take additional class time and allows some stu- 
"dents to -learn ffom thejirst test The third method 
IS to divide one test into two equivalent parts. One 
sub-test consists of the eVen-numbered items, and 
one sub-tesf contains the odd-numbered items. 
Th6 number of items on the original \e$\ may have 
to be increased to ensure the sub-tests will contain 
sufficient items to cover the objectives of the uQrt 
or lesson The sub-test forms (ev^n and odd) ' 
shoufd^be assigned to students randorply. 

j^bfectivfty.— As teachers, we tend to resp5&ndto ? 
students who respond positively to our teachihg 
To ensure as much objeQtiyity as possible m a test, 
every effort must be mads to make the test fair for 
each individual stujjent. There are two factors that 
directly influence the objectivity of a good test (1) 
the method the teacher us^ in grading.the test 
and (2). the interpretation the student gives to the 
directions and the individual test items 

To be objective in the grading process,' you 
should develop an.inflexible scoring key prior to 
giving the 
test This key 
IS rather 
simple to 
construct for 
true-false, 
completion, 
1istir;g, and 
multiple-choice 
types of 
items It is 
moredifficult 
to develop 
for essay and ^ 
case study/ 
problem- 
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solving items The responses which will receive full 
credit in the essay and case study/problem-solving 
types of items must be outlihed, as well as the 
credit that will be given for the totafand varying 
proportions of acomplete response If a misspelled 
word means that a student doesn't know the con- 
cept, this must be'made clearin the item 

I;.' . 



Good directions and test itiirts lend them^ejves 
to only one iaferpretation by studerjts. If the stu- 
dent has lo guess what the teacher wants as an 
ar^swer, thdn the fairness of the item, and prbbaWy 
thie test, m ust be questioned. If the test is not objec- 
tive, it is §l§0 not valid and not reliable. To ensure 
that the directions are clear, asl^ a student in your 
class to read the directions and explain what they 
mean. Revise thefri if they are misunderstood or 
inadequate. 




Discrimination.— A good test reveals the pro-, 
gress each student made toward achieving the 
objectives* Unless you have a class of speciaLstu- 
diBilts, the tests you give to your students should 
reveal a reasonable range in th# scores between, 
the studeni knowing the most and the student 
.knowing the least. Such tests are said to be dl»- 
crimlnatlng/The total test is discriminating jf t^ 
iteflrifr within the testKliscriminate. 

Xou will need to do an item analysis to,determine 
• if an item is discriminating pr nbt. If you have a 
clas? of 24 students, analyze the tests completed 
byfhe six students scoring highest on the exam 
ahd the Ksts ccm ^W ed b^the six students scor- 
ihg iQvyest^MHj^rm Tor all^test items. (See 
"SarfriDle W^IPVi ^^^^ '1 Sample 1, 
it^ms sixTm^^^ need to be revised, and- item 
nine r^ds to be moved closer to the ei^d of the 
test. If you wafrfted some easy items -at the begin- 
ning of the te^, you could u§e item six. . 
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be found in your unit and/pr lesson plans The 
second step is to examine the content in the unit 
and/or1esson plans to determine if additional ob- 
jectives are needed 

The third step is to look at each objective in 
terms of expected student outcomes To do this, 
you may want to use a test grid such as the one tn 
Sample 2 This involves listing the objectives m the 
left-hand column. and underlining the action verb 
in the'ojDjective. The fourth step is to specify the 
method of evaluating each objective and the per- 
cent of grade this objective will comprise (See 
Sample 2,) ^ 



^ SAMPLE 2 



TEST GRID " ; 






— — -<-..■: " — 

• • ; 






'ObiectivM 


Mtothodefor 
Evahiattng 


Peffcent 




>v The studerit rMognizM the circullH^ 
nature Qf the economy. 


-HH ' r- ^ 

Ot>iecthre tyj^e tten^ such as modified 
true-false, muMfrte^hoioe. 




The student^liAetprete a model which 
represents the ciftj^af flow of goods, ^ 
services, and money. 


Essay and prol>lemHBOlving/caee 
study type of itenrts, -t' 





Comprehensiveness.— The ^om prehe'nsiveness 
of a good test is judged by the thoroughness vyith 
which the student performance objectives are n&p- 
reserited by test items. Another way of expressing, 
this idea is to be sure that the sample pf test items 
adequately evaluates Ihe objectives There is no 
formula for judging a test's comprehensiveness. 

• Rather, you will just have to ask yourself if you 
think this test is iong enough, if the test items are 
appropriate for ^he objective^, and if all the objec- 
tives are. adequately Bvaluated. 

There are some general steps in constructing a 
test that aid in creating a good test. Jhefi/st step is 
tp list the objectives the achievement of which you 
want this test to evaluate These objectives should 



The fifth step is to construct the eval uation items ' 
you have specified for the different objectives You 
may need to construct more than one item for each 
" objective Keep in mind that it is also best to us,e no 
more than three or four different types olf items on 
a single t9lt 

The sixth, step is to assemble all like items to- 
gether and try to organize each section from easy 
to more difficult, as logically as possible Now, you 
are ready to write directions for each of the differ- 
ent evaluation forms or methods you have — the 
seventh step. The directions should include what 
the student is to do, how it is to be done, and where 

^the response is to be recorded Let the test "cool 
off,"- then reread it for revision purposes. At this 
point, the key for scoring should be constructed 
After the test is administered, you can analyze the 

' results to determine how good the test is ^nd to 
start a card file of test items to uie m the future 



Administering and Scoring a Test 

In the administratjon and scoring of the test, the 
objective is to emphasize fairness to each student 
Here are a few practices that aid in conducting a 
fair test. Prepare the test far enough in advance so 
that (1) copies can be made for each student, (2) 
time estimates can be qi^de for completing each 
section and this informatien added'to the test, (3) 
directions for completing the different types of 
items can be tried out and modified as needed, and 
(4) the key for scoring can be mdide out. 

When the test is administered, create an atmo- 
sphere that allows students to cqncentrate on tak- 
ing the test. See that the room is reasonably quiet 
and free from distractions, that the temperature is 
^comfortable, and that the lighting is adequate 
Give any instructions prior to handing out the 
tests Explain the purpose of the test, how it will be 
graded, and any instructions for taking it not in- 
cluded in the written directions You may want to 
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have students raise their hands when help is 
needed, pnd then move in response to their re- 
quest rather than have the ^tudc/nts come to you. 




In scoring the test, you can be more effluent and 
fairer if you check the whole test a section at a time 
For example, if the test is composed of 30 
multiple-choice items, 20 listing items, and 10 
essay iteris, correct all of the multiple:Choice 
items, then the listing items, and finally each of the 
essay items one "by one. 




For further information on classroom testing and general principles of test 
construction, read Green. Teas^h^r-Madeifests, pp 5-8. 



J 



( Optional 

Activity ^ 



For further information on classroom testing, you may wish to read Making 
the Classroom Test A Guide for Teachers, pp 3-17. 



Optional 



^ Activity 



For further insight into constructing tests, you may wish to view and listen 
to "Planning" and ' Construction." Parts I and II of the filmstrip/tape or 
record series, Mak'mg Your Own Tests. 



Activity 
I 



The following items check your comprehension of the material in the^ 
information sheet, Assessing Student Cognitive Pertormance, pp, 9-14. ' 



SELF-CHECK . 

I. Case Situations: * ' 

fn the left-hand colurpn below are four statements made by hypothetical teachers which indicate their 
need to evaluate student perfprmance. In the right-hand column, indicate the type(s) of evaluation 
techniques which would be appropriate for each teacher to use^j^r the situation described. 



Sftuation 



Evaluation SoluMon 



1 . Teacher: "John spill^ oil on the shop floor and 
didn't clean it up Doesn't he-knov/ thte is 
dangerous?" 

2. Teacher to Teacher* "I spend*half my time cor- 
recting the threading of the machines even 
though I've demonstrated how to do it ' 

Teacher: "John, why did you ship your hogs to 
market yesterday*^ Did you listen to the live- 
stock price reports'^ ' 



4. Teacher: "Jane, try not to call lh'^ carriage re- 
turn a thingumabob * " 



IL Critique: t ^ 

Read the following description of one teacher's approach to assessing student cognitive performance, 
and critlqua In writing the teacher's performance. 



A 



Ms. Lewis gave a unit test on the "Alternatives to the Gasoline Piston Engine for Automobiles." She had 
given no other tests during ^he^unit. The objectives of the unit were as follows. - 
The student will be at)le to— ' 

1 . draw a simple technical sketch of the mechar>ical l^out of each of the six alternative power plants 

2. explain the basic principles of operation pf each « ^ 

3. pass an objective test on the primary advantage^ and disadvantages of each for automotive use 
4 define the technical terms new to these engines 



The unit test consisted of an essay question in which students' were asked to evaluate each of the 
alternative power plants and select the best one. No other directions were given. Although she hadn't 
had tirne|;,to make up a grading key, Ms. Lewis knew what shie was looking for— electric cars were 
obviousiy'the wave o( the future. , - 

During the test, Ms. Lewis had to close the windows to shut outuie noise of the band rehearsal for the 
state championship football game that evening The students seemed a little restless, but oth^ise 
t^nf 8 went well. Everyone finished in the specified time, and Ms. L^wis started grading the tests during 
her free period. 





Compare your completed written responses on the Self-Check with the 
Model Answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the 
model responses; however, you should have covered the same ma)or 
points. 



MODEL ANSWM^ 

I. Case Situations: I ^ , 

1 The teacher could givQ John an oral test and ask 
him to state the safety^ regulations for a school 
shop. If John doesn't state the need to keep the 
sfiop floor clean, ther^-the teacher will have to 
teach John this infortnation Or, the teacher 
cocild give John a listing type of test item where 
John^ould be asked t^Jist the safety rules In a 
school shop. 

2 Thcf teacher could, giv^ each member of the 
class a picture of a seWing machine with in- 
structions to draw a line showing how a 
machine is threaded bV numbering and naming 

^ each sequential step starting with ipool'pm #1 
' Or, the teacher cpuld giv^ tljem a listing type of 
. objective test item where the students are giyew 
. diipctions to name the parts of the seWing 
machine m the proper sequence for threading 
thQ machine, 

"^3. Mere .the teacher may wapt to discover if John 
*r«ally knows the reliable sources of market 
prices for stock The teacher could us4 a listing ■ 
typeof objectivatest Item Or, the teacher could 
construct a prjol^lem-SQlving typ^of item where 
thQ responses would require John tfl know the 
. reliable sources. Or,'the teacher could make up 
^ completion typ^ of objective test item Or, the 
teacher ccutd simply ask him. (an oral t^st) 

•4. Does Jane knowltlje name^ The teacher could 
ask her (dral test) Or, the'teacher co\jld^ive 
Jane a drawing of a typewriter iind ask her to 
identify tl5ct/Daih parts by listing theirappropri- 
ate names'- ^ - 



II. Critique: 

Ms Lewis* students will undoubtedly compjain 
that the test was not fair and, based on the mfor- 
j^ation given about. Ms. Lewis' approach, we 
would have to agree with'them Her test does^not 
appear to be valid, reliable, or objective/ 

f he central problem lies in Ms. Lewis' apparent 
failure to examine the student performance objec- 
tives for the unit and develop a te^t specifically 
designed to measure acTiievement of those objec- 
tives None of the objectives calls for students to 
apply, analyze, or synthesize, or to evaluate the 
various alternatives and make a judgment. All the 
objectives invofvelower levels of knowing 

Since no ^ther tests were given durirrg the unit. 
' MS' Lewis^ has no other^ evidence to go on as tp 
whether students have acquired the basic facts 
concerning the six power plants Based on the 
stated objecjUves, students might have expected 
eome complWion, matching, multiple-choice, or 
ttue-false jietr\s to determine whether they knew 
the essential informaition 

An essay test can, of course, be designed to 
reveaLstudents' achievement of lower-level obfec-'-» 
(tiv^. But, this p^icular essay test is designed to 
measure students' achievement of an objective 
wl^ich was nevec stated and for which ffeu'e is no 
indication that students were prep^red^ 

If students had been prepared to evaluate, then 
Ms. Lewis could have used this essay question to 
reue&l whether they had acquired the b^ic irffor- 
mation covered in the four unit objecti^ To do 
so, however, she wouljd have needed to ^ive stu- 
dents very cla^r directions as to what she v/as 
looking for— the scope and detail of an acceptable 
ansv^^er For example, she could have explamed (in 
the wTittfen directions, or orally prior to the test) 
thatin justifying their selection of the best alterna- 
tive, students should discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of each ^ 

Even witffcle^r directions, however, the test will 
not be an ob|^ctlve» fair, indication of what sfu- 
derfts know unless Ms. Lewis develops an mflexi- 
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Or 



, bte scoring key to guide her in grading the re- 
sponses/ Her criterion (the'electric car is the best 
choice) for evaluating students' answers is much 
too subjectiver, and compJetely ignores giving 
credit for knowing the essential information about 
the sixal'tSTnatives. 

Rnaliy, Ms. Lewis picked a poOr da|pnd time to 
give theTljnit test— ;he only test Students were 



distracted by the noise from the band rehearsal, 
and many may have had a hard time concentrating 
on automobile engines with the state football 
championship on the line that evening Thus, the 
test may, not be a reliable indicator oi whatthes^ 
students know about the subject. 



i 



LEVEL 0*: PErtFCfRMANQE: For parts I and Ik your oempleted Self-Che6k should havd covered the 
same major points as the model responses If f ou miisse^ some points or have questigns about any 
additional poinf^you made.TeView the material m the information shefe^ Assessing Student Cognitive 
Performance, pp. 9-14, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience ll ' 



* ' • . , - OVERVIEW' 




For^mformation r,egardin§ the copstrudion of multiple-choice test items, 
read Green. Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 68-76. 



( Optional. 
^.Activity ^ 



For additior^al informatfon and guidelines for writing multiple-choice test 
rtems. you may wish to read Micheels and K^arnes, Measuring Educational 
Achievement pp. 16(K194; and Muftiple-Chdice Questions' A Close Look! 




Select one or more student performance objectives in your Occupational 
.specialty that express or require cognitive learning, and that lend them- 
selves td the use of multiple-choice items to measure their achievement (If 
you need help m identifying performance objectives that require or ex- 
press cognitive performance, check vvith your resource person ) 



r 



Construct five multiple-choice test items to rfeasure achievement of'the 
Activity , J ' student performance objective{s) you selected Number each test item for 
easy reference during feedback Include directions and a scoring key 



You may wish to ask one or* more of your peers who have taken or are 
taking Ihis module to critique the multiqle-choice items you have con- 
^ructed Discuss any suggested changes, and then make any necessary 
revisions 




After you have construcTed your multiple-choice items, use the Checklist 
for Mult\ple-ChoiC€ Test Items, p 21 , to evaluate your work , 



CHECKLIST FOR MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST ITEMS 



^ name 

J Directions: Place an X in the YES or NOjbox to indicate whether all test 

items met or did not meet each criterion, ror any test item(s) which did not 

meet a criterion, specify the number(s) of the item(s) in the space'provlded ^'^^ 

for comments. If criterion #4 is not applicable, place an N/A in the space 

provided for comments. Resource Person 

2 , ^ ^ 



The multiple-choice test Items meet the following criteria: 

1 The central question or pro6lem is stated in the stem of 
each Item ^ 

2. The response choices for eadn item are grammatically 
correct . . 

3. All the response chojces within each item are apfp)'oxi- 
mately the^same length 

.4. Authority(ies) are Quoted when the problem contains con- 
troversial opinipns 

5. There are no amto*9aou$^'et»<emen4S'-i{i the stems or the 
choices 

6. All the choices for each item are feasible 

7. The Items are written at the language level of the students 

8. The Items are constructed so that clues cannot be ob- 
tained from other items . ' . . ^ 

9. The items are constructed to measure the level of Knowl- 
edge specified m the objective(s) 



Yes Mo Comments 

'a , 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All applicable items must receive YES responses If any item receives a NO 
response, review Qreen, Teacher-Made Tests, pp 68-76, rd|j|^our work accordingly, or check with 
your resource person if necessary wff 

• . J 
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NOTES 
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Learning Experience III 
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2^ ' 



I 



/ . ' ' 

For information on constructing matching items, read Green, Teacher- 
Made Tests, pp. 76-78. 



Select one or more student performance objectives in'your occupational 
specialty that require recall 6r recognition on the part of students. 

/ 



Construct a matching item to measure achievement of the student perfor- 
mance objective(s) you selected. Include directions and a scoring key. 



You may want to ask one or more of your peers who have taken or are 
taking this module to critique the matching item you have constructed. 
Discuss any suggested changes, and then make any necessary revisions. 



After you have constructed your matching item, use the Checklist for 
Matching Item, p. 25. to evaluate your work 



2. ; ■ ^ 
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CHECKLIST FOR MATCHING ITEM 



Directions: Place an X in the YES or NO bpx to indicate whether the test ^ 

item met or did not meet each criterion. For cri^prion #6, place an N/A in 

the YES box if the criterion is not applicable. ^ 

* Resource Person 



% 

The matching Kern meets the following criteria: 

1. Only similar premises and similar responses are grouped within the item 



YSS No 



□ 

2. There are not less than fivfe^'and not more than 15 responses in the rfem .... t--^ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



3. Premises are arranged for ma^um clarity and convenience for the student • • *^ 

4. The responses are alpH'abetically or chronologically arranged .... 



5. The directions clearly indicate the basis for matching 

6. Real materials, pictures, drawings, or models^re used when practical 

7* Perfect one-to-one matching m the arrangement of premises and responses is 
^avoided , 

8. All the premises and responses are on one page 

9. There are more responses than premises, or single responses can be used to I — I 
answer more than one premise .» . . . . . ."fc^ I — I 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: AH applicable items m ust teceive YES responses If any item receives a NO 
response, review Green, Teacher-Made Tests, pp 76-78, revise your work accordingly, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. , ^ 
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"Learning Experience IV 
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' 0 

\ 

For information on constructing completion test items, read Green, 
Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 58-63. Btease note the different forms that*com- 
pletion test items can take. ^ - 



I 

Select one or more sjudent performance objectiyes in your occupational 
specialty that require a student to recall information.^ ^ 



Construct five completion test items to measure achievement of the stu- 
dent performance objective(s) you selected. Number each test item for 
easy reference during feedback. Inclu(de directions and a scoring key. 



You may want to ask one or more of your peers^who have taken%r are 
taking this module to crilfC|ue the completion test items you have con- 
structed. Discuss any suggested change^ and then make any necessary 
revisions. 



After you have constructed your completion test items, use the Checklist 
for Completion Test Items, p 29, to evaluate your work. 
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CHECKLIST FOR COMPLETION TEST ITEMS 



Dlr^dlons: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all test 

items met or did not meet each criteriOD. For any test item(s)M/hich did not 

meet a criterion, specify the number(^f the il?m(s) in the space provide!! otte 
for comments. Itcriteria #1, #2, or #4 are not applicable, place an N/A in' 
the space provided for comments 



R««ourc« P»r80ft 



Th« completion test Items meet the following criteria: 

1 . Only significant words are-omjtteChnJn^^ sentence 
items .f ... r T ~>s. . / 

2. 'Enough clue^are left in incomplete sentence jtemVso that 

the required responses make sense to the students 

3. There are no grammatical clues to reveal the correet r^- 
sponses or answers 

4. If incomplete sentences are used, all the blanks are the 
same length 

5. The omitted phrases or words are of comparable ir^por- 
tance among t^e items . 

6^Any question aske<f is explicit enough to evoke the correct 
type of response 



7. /Direct quotes from a textbook^re avoided 



Yet 


No 




□ 




□ 




□ 
















□ 



Pomments 



LEVEL OF PERFORM ANQ||: All applicable items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO 
response, review Green. T^hfir-Made Tests, pp. 58-63, revise your work accordingly, or check with 
.your resource person if necessary. 
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Aetivity 



For Information on constructing, true-false test items, read Green, 
Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 63-68. 




For Information on a modification of true-false test items, read the follow- 
rng Information sheet: 



MODIFIED TRUE-FALSE TEST ITEMS 



^ ' Because responding to regular true-false it^s 
often becomes a kirKj of guessing game for.stu- 
dents, r?K>difl9d true-falM Kerns are often used 
when recall and recognition of information are 
being measured. There are many Tn^hods for 

modifying true-false items. The main disadvantage 
is in the grading of the items, in that more time is 
required. 

The modification consists of asking the student 
' to correct or give the right response to any false 
item. The value in the modification is that the stu- 
dent is required not only to recognize a false 
statement, but to'recalLthe correct response— 
which IS what we desire in education. 

Two forms of this modification are illustrated in 
Samples 3 and 4. In Sample 3, no clues for^the 
correct response are given. In Sample 4, each 
true-false item gives clues for correcting the item ]i 
it is false. These are much more difficult to con- 
struct, because you have to list the plausible 

^ choices for each true-false item In the form illus- 
. trated in Sample 4,* grading or giving of points for 
the responses could be a problem. One suggestion 
is to give each item\ whether true or false, a value of 
2. Recognition of a true statement is Rewarded with 
2 points; a value of 1 isgiven for recognizing afalse 
statement, ^d a value of 1 is given for recalling the 
correct response Notice that in both of these mod- 
ifications, the word or words that make the state- 

' *ment true or false are underlined 
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SAMPLES 

MODIFIED TRUE-FALSE ITEM 



,J \ , I I • 



Bfcuplpiii; Chtite the (?) or^F) cofQfn(itoth^ieftofMch true(T){NrliriM(F)«^^ 
T^H^y tb» si«tom»Mlft falas, cofrvct the stateirient in^..ep«>MiinMMt mdmmiMk 

* ' ^ • f • • 

• < • * >'"'.-'•' • 

^ F ' 1. The horizontal thrtadd in fabrkf are cidled the ewp threade. 
Correct element: 



SAMPLE 4 

M0DJFIED TRUE-FALSE ITEM 



mnt»om: Orcie the 0 or 0 cohmm to the left of eacli mwn><>r iitii^ttiliowit 
Theivtf the tatom ent wlatee, eelectthec<iir e c tali eii i0 <»endffa»ethititliif M^iiwct 
provifted in the left*hand column. , . . , 



1. The prirhary colors are Mue, green and y e lee r, 

a. green, orange and rM * » 

b. green, red arKi yellow 

c. violetw^low and red * ^ 

d. orangeTBlue and violet 
0. yellow, green and violet ^ 
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Select one or more student performance objectives in your occupational 
specialty that requiriB a student to recall and recognize information; 



-Construct ten true-Jalse items to measure achievement of the student 
performance obi^tive(sJ you selected. Five of the items should be of the 
modified type. Number each test item for easy reference during feedback. 
Include directions and a scoring key ^ 



You nftay want to ask one or rriore of your peers who have taken or are 
faking this module to critique thd" true-false test itenr>s you +iave con- 
structed. DiScuss any suggested changes, and then make any necessary 
revisions 



After you have constructed your true-false test items, use the Checkllst^or 
True-False test Items, p. 35, to evaluate yoi/r work 



J 



CHECKLIST FOR TRUE-FALSE TEST ITEMS 



Dir^ctlont: Place arv X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all test , 
Items met or did nofmeet each criterion. For any test item{s") which did not ' 
'meet a criterion, specify the number{s) of the item{s) in the space provided ^« 

for comments. It criterion #7 is not applicable, place an N/A in the space 

provided for comments. 



The true-felee teet Itemt m§et the foHowing criteria: 

1. All statements are entirely true or entirely false .... 

2. No trivial details are used to make any of the statements 
false 

3. The statements are concise without more elaboration than 
Js necessary to^give clear meaning* ... 

4. The statements have not been quoted from a textbook . 

5. The statements avoid using specific determiners that sig- 
nal the answers 

6. The statements are in positive rather than negative terms 



7. Authorityfies) a»gu(^ted when the item contains a con- 
• troversial issue ^ 



8, A pattern of responses is avoided m the Items 



9.. The responses for the group of items are wntten in a 

to t 

f 



menr>er that makes scoring easy (column to the left) 



Yet 


No 




!□ 








□ 








□ 








in 











^ Commanti 



LEVE,L of PERFORMANCE: All applicable items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO 
responte^ review Green, feacher-Made Tests, pp 63-68, revise your work accordingly, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. - • ' ' > 
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Optional 
Activity 



9 



For information on constructing essay test itemsyead Green *Teacher- 
Made Tesfs, pp. 108-120. 

5 . , " 

' Sek^X one or more student performance objectives in your occupational 
specialty that require a student to use the higher levels of know yigjc om- 
prehensioh, application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation). 



You may wish to refer to Blooni, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives/' 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain, p. 7, for an d)^lanation of the higher levels 
of knowing. » 




Construct three essay test items to measure achievement of the student 
performance objective(s) ycylT selected. Number each test item for easy 
reference/during feedback. Include directions and a scoring key. 




You may want to ask dne or more of your peers wtio tiave taken or are J 
t^rig this module to critique the essay items you have constructed / 
Discuss any suggested changes, and then make any, necessary revisions. / 




After you have constructed your essay test items, use the Checklist for 
Essay Test Items, p. 39. to evaluate your work 
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CHECKLIST FOR ESSAY ITEMS 



DirtctiOM: Placa an X in the YES or NO box to incticate whether ill test ^•"^^ 

items met or did not meet each criterion. For any test itefn(s) which did n(H 

meet a criterion, specify the nuKnber(s) of the item(s) in the space provided- 

for comments. If criterija #4 and #6 are not applicable, place an N/A in the 

space provided for comments. . 



RMOurc« P«r«on 



• * V 



The essay test Items meet t^ following criteria: 

1. The language in each Item^ precise £(nd unambiguous 

2. The problems or tasl^s that the students are asl^ejd to do 
are cJeariy sti^ed 

3. The problems or tasks require students to use the higher 
levels of cognition 

4. Any special conditions are stated 

5. The items avoid the open-Booi< type of situation 

6. The iterrii clarify any additional directions needec) beyond 
the general set of directions 



Comments 



□ 



J 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All applicabte items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO 
response, review Green, Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 108^120, revlSe your work accordingjj^r ch^k with 
your resource person rf necessary. * \ > ' 
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Activity . ^ 



For intormation the the case study/ problefn-solving item as an evaluation 
technique, including the levels of knowledge it can evaluate, read the 
following information shdet; 



CASE StUDY/PROBLEM-SOUyiNG TEST ITEMS 



The CM6 study or problem-solving technique is 
often used as a method of instruction. In addition, 
however, it can serve as an evaluation t^chniqu6. 
As an evaluation technique, a case study or 
problem-solving item required a student to use 
knowledge, not just recognize or recall knowl- 
edge. The case study/ probjem-solving* item calls 
upon students to place themselves in a situatton, 
or to-react to a situation, in which their prior learn- 
^g is required to solve the problem oi^valuate tfj^ 
situation. 

The case study/ problem-solving statement 
cou Id ask the student to predict trends or to make 
Inferences of ^consequenclwhigh-level types of 
knowinjj). 
For examplel 
if you are 
teaching 
students the 
factors to 
consider Jn 
selecting an 
occupation, 
for evalua- 
^tion pur- . 
poses you^ 
may want to 
design a 
case study in 
which stu- 

dehts would have to predict from the data pre- 
sented which jobs will be ai^ilable m the^next two 
years. \ 

You can also use case study/p>oblem^olvihg 
items when the objective is to teach the appiica-' 
tion of principles, generalizations, and concepts. 
For example; you could aslj^'the students what au- 
tomotive repair principles thev^ould use to solve 
a list of problem situations faced jn an auto body 
shop. This type of case study/problem-solving ^ 
item requires stitdents to apply what they have 
^learned. * 

Sorne objectives stress the ability of students to 
ana(/itlK-Jp break down material into its parts, 
detect relationships of the p^, and recognize the 
organizational principles' of the structure as a 
whole. These require a higher level o1 knowing. 




and case stwdy/problem-solving items are fre- 
quently used for evaluating student performance 
at th is level. For example, if you wanted students in 
office machine repair to be able to troubleshoot 
(analyze) a defective calculating machine, you 
c^u Id develop a problem-solving item in which you 
St all the symptoms of a malfunctioning cal- 
ulator, and then ask studertts to describe the 
probable cause of the trouble. 





The case study/probl|m-solving item is also an 
excellent means of evaluating students' ability to 
Judge (evaluate or appraise) ideas, methods, ma- 
terials, solutions, etc. Forexample, achievement of 
objectives involving purchasing of goods and ser:^ 
vices can be evaluated through case study items, 
in that such objectives require a student to make 
value judgments. 

The construction of case study/problem-solving 
Items and" the development of a key for grading 
involve considerable time and effort The state- 
mer^ of the case study/problem-solving item 
should describe ^e situation, what the student is 
to do, and the end expectations. The following is 
an example of this type of test item. 



Problem: 



You are getting ready to purchase your first 
automobile. You have saved $1,200 during 
high school and your first year of employ- 
ment. You don't know whether to purcjhase a ^ 
new car or a used car What would you do? 

Task: 

In answering the question, "What would you 
do?" please (1) write the steps you would 
tak$ in reaching the answer, and (2) give 
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the reason for e^glwtep. A complete answer 
will be g1ven-10 points tfn this exa* ination. 

Key: 

Visit firms where money is loaned to discover 
interest rates. With $1 ,20(rfor down payment, 
it is probably better to buy a new car, for 
the going bank rate of interest on a loan 
is 11 percent for new cars and 15 percent 



for used cars. Or, visit auto dealers to dis- 
cover whether you can get a quality car for 
$1,200 or less. 

Some case stucJy/problem-solving items could 
probably also be classified as essay items. The 
above example may be classified as an essay item 
built around a problem' 



r 

I Activity _ 
■ Activity J 



Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which requires a student to comprehend, analyze, synthesize and/or 
evaluate information to solve a problem 



Construct one c^se study/problem-solvir^g test^item that measures 
achievement of the student performance objective you selected Include a 
scoring key 




You may want to ask one or xx\ox^ of your^p^ers who have take^n or are 
taking this module to critique the case study/problem-solving ftem you 
have constructed Discuss any suggested changes, and then make any 
necessary revisions 




Aftpr you have cqnstructed your case study/problem-solving item, use the 
Checklist for Ca$6 Study/Problem Solvirro Tes^ Iterris, p 45, to evaluate your 
work. ^ ^ . ^ ' 
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CHECKLIST FOR CASe STUDY/PROBLEM-SOLVING JEST ITEM 



Directions: Place an^X in the YES or NO box to indicate whethef the test 
item met or did not meet each criterion 



Resource Person 



The case study/problem-soiving item meets the following criteria: 

1 The situation developed is directed toward evaluating achievemrent of the student 
performance objective ^ « 

2 The^problem is practical and realistic 

3 The problem is word^ at the students comprehension level 

4 The problem requires students to comprehend prior-Learning, and to apply that 
learning, analyze that learnjir]^, or m^ke judgments based on that learning 

5 The. problem contains a dear statement of. what students'are \6 do 

6. Thff problem indicates the credit students will receive for the solution 



Yes No 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive YES responses If any item receives a NO response, 
reviewthe material in the information sheet, Case Study/Problem Solving Test Items, pp 42-43, revise 
your work accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience VIII 



OVERVIEW 
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For information pertaining to the use, construction; and administration of 
different kindsof orah»t§^read Green, Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 122-133 



Select two or more student performance objectives in your occupational 
specialty the achievement of which can be assessed by use of oral testing. 
Select at least one objective which requires a higher level of knowing than 
recall and recognition. 



Construct five oral test items (with an inflexible grading key for each item) 
to measure achievement of the student performance objectives you 
selected. Number each test item lor easy reference during feedback 



You may wi?h to ask one or more of your peers who have taken or are 
taking this module to critique the oral test^ items you have developed. 
Discuss any suggested changes, and then mak^ any necessaryyevisions 



After you have a5nstrT>cted your oral test items, use the Checklist for Oral 
Tests Items, p 49, to evaluate your work 
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CHECKLIST FOR ORAL TEST ITEMS 



DIractlont: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all test 

items met or did not meet each criterion.'For any test item(s) which did not 
meet a criterion, specify the numb6r(s) of the item(s) in the space provided 
for4:omments. 



Rwource Person 



The oral test Items are: ^ 

1. stated in a clear, concise manner 

\ 

2. designed taelicit only the correct responses . . . 

3. stated so that the responses will measure achievement of 
the objective(s) . . , . 

4. arranged in a logical sequence 




Comments 



LEVEL OF PERFORMAflCE: All items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
review Green, Teacher-Made Tests, pp. 122-133, revise your work accordingly, or check with your 
resource person if necessa^ry 
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Learning Experience IX 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




*For • definition of "actual school situation, see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Assess Student Performance: Knowledge (D-2)' 



Diredfom: indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placmg ^ 



ef^ by I 



If, because of special circumstances, a performance component not 
applicabte.'Or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rwoorc^ Person 
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LEVEL OF PEt^FOAMANCE 



j» developing a unit \fint{%) to assess student cognitive 
performance, the teacher: ^ 

1. identified objectives m the cognitive (knowledge) area 

2. identified types of test items appropriate tor assessing 
the level of knowing implied to the performance objec- 
tives 

3- developed each test item according to the guidelines for 
constructing that type of test item 

4. constructed a test{s) which was . ^ 

a. valid ' 



b. reHable T . . ^ 

c. dbjective - . . 

d. discrrminating 

*e. comprehensive . : . . 
5. grouped together all test items of like type . 



^CfT grouped together within each type the items relating to 
the same objective , 

7. Included no more thanihree or four differertt forms or 
types of test jtems . 

8. grouped like items from easy to difficult . . : — 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ da 

□ □■ □ □ 

□ □fin 
□' □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □O-G 

□ □ □□ 

□. □ □ □ 

□ □.□□' 

□ □-□ □ 
□' □ Dt: 
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9. included clear and concise directions for each different 
fdrm or type of test item • • • • • ' 

10. constructed the test so that recording responses was 
. simple and consistent 

1 1 . numbered items consecutively from the beginninglo the 
* end of the test ' 



12. developed an inflexible key for scoring 
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□ □ □ □ 



In idminittering the te8t(s), the teacher: ^ 

13. arrangqd the physical environme(\(so1t was'suitab^lor i — i i — i i — i i — i 

. test-taking , ? I — I I — I I — I LJ 

T4. explained the us«<bf the ted^Jp students in a non- i — i 'i — i i — i i — i 

threatening way , — I — j I — I l—J I — I 

15! informed the students how the test would^e graded prior rn ' I — I I — I 

to their taking the test I — I I — I I — I I — I 

16. gave specific instructions for taking t^ test . 



17. had all needed testing materials and supplies ready for 
. • distribution : — 



□ □□ □ 

□ ■ □ D □, 

18. indicated approximate lime needed to complete the test i — i j — i | I- 
< bV sections and as a whote I — r 1 — I I — I 1 — I 

19. altowed sufficient time for the test to be completed tfy^ all i — | I — 1^ I — I 
or most students Qf. I — I I — I ' I — I I — I 

20. arlffcvered students' questions during the examination in i — i r — i i — i i 

k manner that did not disturb the total group — " I — I I — I I — I I — I 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items niusl receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
rmcerves a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to d^rmin©^^ 
v^t additional activities the teacher needs io complete in order to. reach competency in tn^ weak 
tt4a(s). ' _^ ^ 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MOPULES 



Organization . ^ 

Each module is designed to help you gain connpetertcy 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success A module is made up of a series of learning 
experidnces.^ome providing backgro'und information, 

• some providing' practice experiences, an'd others com- 
bining theb%Jwo functiorts Completing these experi* 
#ices shouidermble you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The final expenence 
in each module always requires you to denlonstrate the 

' skill In an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher • 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a mpdule if y^H||eady have the skill 
needed to complete it TherJ^^Bbefore taking any 
module, you should carefully revi^Kl) the Introduction, 
t (2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, arid (4)*the Fiaal Ex- 
penence After comparing your present' needs anditom- 
petencies with the information you have read in mese 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
mg decisions 

• that you do not have the conrlpetencies indicated, 
and should complete the ^tire module 

> • that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learnmg ex- 
perience, and thus can dmrt that (tfj^iie) learning 
experiencefs) 

• that you are already competent in thfS acea, and 
ready to complete the final learning experienc^n 
drder to "test out' ^ 

• that the module is inappropriate to your ^eeds at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning expenence 
and have access to an Actual school situfTion, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not compete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the expenence, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final expenence 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learnihg experiences. preceding the final exp^wnce 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required.to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities, (3) residing supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
, person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
f (5) completing ^me other activity suggested by you or^ 
your resource person 



Terminology; ^ 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are jjctually working with, and responsible 
for, secohdary or post-secondary vocational students in 

' a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functwning in an actual school 

' sitimtion If you do not have Access to an actual school 
sitiJpRon when.you are taking the module, you can Com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience You 
woui4^then do the final learning expenence later, i e , 
when yoJ have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Acti^ or Feedback refers to an item or 
fe«;dback devla^ii^hich may substitute for required 
items which, ^ue to. special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete * ^/ 

Occupational Specialty ' refers to a specJi<<( area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g . the 
service area Trade and Induetnal Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) \ 
Optional 'Activity or Feedback refers to ^n item 
which IS not required, but which isdesigned to supple- 

fjent and enrich the reqOired items in a learning experi- 
nce 

Reik)urce Person i refers to the persprhin charge of 
your educational program, the professor, rf^stc-uctor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating supervising 

^lassroom teacher who is guiding you m taking .this 

i module 

Student ' refers to th^ perspn who is enrolled and 
' receiving instruction in a secondary or post -secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agnculturaf education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, mdustnal arts edu- 
cation, technical education^or ^de and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

HI A The citenon was not met'becau^it was not 
applicable to the situation ^ 
None No attempt was made^to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is uneble to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill m an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner ^ 
'Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner ' 
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Titles of Tbe-Qenter's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Module^ 




tor a Community Survey 
ternimjnity Survey 
Rndlr^gs of a Community Survey 
0ccupatk>n«CAovt9ory Qommittee 
uSrmn m\ Occup^ior>al Advisory Committee 
Develop Program Qoals and Ot)iectives 
Conduct an OccupatK>niai Analysis 
Develop a Couree o4 Study 
Develop Long-Range Program Ptans 
Conduct a Student FoNow-Up Study 
Evakjale Your Vocational Program 

C Kegory B;, hasir ucl lonel PlnnlnQ 

B-l Delennine Needs and interests of Students 
Dey9lop.Student Performance Ot>tectives 
Dev e lop a Unit of instruction 

Develop a Ljsaeon Ptan ' ^ 
Oelect Student instructtorMi Matenais 
Prepare Teacher-Made InstructJonaJ Materials 

Csibgofy C! InelnicllMiai Execi^ ' ^ 

C^1 Direct ReW Tn"^ 4h 

iC^onduct Group DiscussMXW. Panel Discussions, arxJ 

Sympoeawns ' 
Employ Brainetorm^ng. Buzz Group, arxj Question Box 
, Techniques 

^&irect Students in instructing Students^ 



A-7 

A-B 

A-9 

A-10 

A-11 



B-h4 
B-5 
B-6 



'C-2 
C-3 



_ ng Other ! 

Employ Simulation Technique|^ 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Studem Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Prot>lem- Solving Tectamques 
' Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson ' 
Summarize a Lesson 

Employ Oral Queetioning Techniques ^ . 

Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
Provide instruction for Sjower and More Capaote Learners 
Preeem an Itiustrated Tailt 
Demonstrate a Mantpuiative SiciM / 
Demonstrate a Concept or PVincipie 
Individuaiize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching /Approach 
Uee Subject Pylatter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhib^ 
Present Information v^h H^odels. Real Objects a^d Flannel 
Boards 

Present information with ^ertwad arxl Opaque MatenaJs 

Preeent Informato^ wrth Filmstnps and Slides 

Present Intorniation wrth Films 

Present information wiHi Audio Recorelings 

Preeem Information v^h Televised and Videotaped Materials 

Employ Programmed instruction 

Preeem lnfon*»ati6n wHh theXihaiicboard and Flip Chart 



C^ 
C-5 
C^ 
C-7 
C-« 
C-9 
C-10 
jC-11 
C-12 
C-43 
C-14 
. C-15 
C-^6 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 

C-23 
C-24 
C-2S 
0-26 
0-27 
-» 
C-29 

Ctegory D: Mnicttofial Evaluatton 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Crtlena 
D>2 Aaeess Student Performance Knowledge 
D-3 Aaeess Student Performance Attitudes 
jyd^ Aaeees Student Performance Skills 
D-#^ Determine Student Grades ^ 
D-6 Evaluate Your instructional EffectHl^BSS 

Ctegoty E : Mnicttonal MafMgemefil " 

E-1 ' Project instructional /R e a di e s Needs * ^ 

E-2 Manage Youi^3udOsting and Reporting Responsibimies W 
E-3 Anange for improvement of ¥|||L^^x^ional Fscilrties 
E-4 Maintain a Fihng System 



E-5 ' Provide for Student Safety . ^ " . 

EH5 ' Prdvj^ for the Bret Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 AasmStudents m Developing Seif-Dtscipiine ' 

E-d ^^anta» ttie Vocational l^aboratory 

E-9 /lOwiage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Quidanee 

F-1 Gather Student DaU Using Formal Data<^llectK>n Techniques 

F-2 Qath^ Studem Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use ConfererKes to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 provide Information on Educational ar>d Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students m Applying tor Em pioyrnent or Further Education 

Category Q: towo^C mmm rtly ila lto ons 

G-1 develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program ^ 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote^Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures Ip Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Pro^Hiw 
.G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Yeur Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television arKl Radio PresentatiorwCor>cemingYei# 

Vocabonai Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open Houee 
G-6 V^^wtth Members of tf^e Community 
G-9 work with State an^ljocal Educators 
G-10 Obtain FeedtMCk about Your Vocahonal Program 

Category H: ^tMderft Vocattonel Organlzatfon 

4- 1 Develop a Personal Phtloeophy Concerning ^Student Vocational 
Organizations 

H-2 EstaWiah a Student Vocabonal Organization ^ 
H-T Prepere Student Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organa^n Members m Oeyetoping 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Acthrtties 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
Guide Pwtlctpebon m StOdem Vocatk>nal Organ^ahon Co^^ 

Category I: P rdeeeional Me and Dev s lppfnent 

1-1 • Keep Up-to-Oate Professionally 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve Ihs School and Communrty 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teacher! 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Expener>ce 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Cale^Dry J: CoordkMtton of Cooperattve Educa tton 

0-1 Estabit*! Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
0-2 Manage the Atter>dsnce. Transfers^ and Terminations of CoOp 
Students 

0-3 Enroll Students in Your CoOp Program^ 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

0-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 

0-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-theOob instructors 

0-7 Coofd*r^pte On-tt>e^k>b tnstructiorT 

0-6 Evaluate .CoOp Students On-the-Oob Perrormance 

0-9 Pt9QV% for Students Related Instruction 

0-jO, Supervise an Emptoyer-Employee Appreciftion Event 

HCLATEO PMUGATIONS , 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Tescher Education 
Materials 

RaeoUfce Peraqn Guide to psing >erfonnance-Baaed Teacher 

EducatkK) Materials 
GuWe to the Implementatloo of Performance- Based Teacher.Education 



For Information fgrnrxMng avaHabimy and prte#a of theaa matgrlali^contact- 

AAVIM 

An)#Hcai\ Atgodatlon for Vocatlooal Inttrucllonal fMmri^ 

_ , 120 Er>gingerif>g C^tdr e Atharw. Qaorgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 



